"What  is  this  younger  generation  coming  to?"  is  a  question  often  asked  by 
members  of  the  older  generation.  As  the  pressures  of  today's  living  intensify,  the 
question  is  asked  more  and  more  frequently.  We  hear  that  juvenile  delinquency  is 
on  the  increase,  that  scholastic  skills  are  on  the  decrease,  and  that  teen-agers  are 
undisciplined,  unmannered,  and  unmanageable. 

This  issue  of  Stone  Walls  offers  our  readers  an  opportunity  to  see  just  what  this 
younger  generation  is  coming  to,  or  at  least  what  its  members  are  thinking  about, 
for  these  pages  are  devoted  to  the  writing  and  illustrations  of  the  students  of  West- 
field  High  School  in  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  a  close  neighbor  to  the  Hill  Towns. 
It  appears  that  our  young  people  are  thinking  about  the  beauty  of  our  surrounding 
countryside,  the  significance  of  our  local  history,  and  the  need  to  preserve  ancient 
skills  and  traditions.  They  are  sensitive  to  the  pressures  and  inequities  of  society 
and  especially  they  are  newly  aware  that  being  human  means  being  mortal;  the 
death  of  a  dearly  loved  classmate  has  left  a  deep,  indelible  mark. 

As  you  examine  this  issue  of  Stone  Walls,  you  will  find  that  today's  younger 
generation  is  really  much  the  same  as  those  that  have  gone  before.  Though  customs 
and  costumes  have  changed,  the  human  heart  remains  much  the  same  as  the  years 
roll  by.  Our  young  people  are  the  hope  of  the  future,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope! 
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Chimney  Sweeps, 

Past  And  Present 


by  Keith  Taylor 


If  you  have  an  odd  feeling  that  you've 
been  seeing  more  chimney  sweeps  lately, 
don't  let  it  bother  you.  According  to  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  "The  resur- 
gence of  wood-burning  stoves  and  fire- 
places in  America  is  bringing  a  dying  trade 
back  to  life.  The  estimated  100  chimney 
sweeps  across  the  country  are  busier  than 
ever,  a  guild  has  been  formed  to  train  new 
sweeps,  and  the  ranks  are  beginning  to 
swell... More  and  more  of  the  nation's 
25  million  fireplaces  are  being  rekindled 
with  firewood  as  an  alternative  to  high 
priced  fuel  oil."  Should  chimney  sweeping 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  American  folk- 
lore? To  answer  this  question  it  will  be 
necessary  first  to  study  the  chimney 
sweeping  profession  as  it  existed  in  Eng- 
land. Also  one  must  investigate  the  folk- 
lore attached  to  that  profession  during  the 
time  of  Dickens'  London.  Then  this  infor- 
mation must  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
modern  day  chimney  sweep  in  America. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  in  Eng- 
land, the  chimney  sweeps  were  the  town 
paupers  and  wore  the  frayed  hand-me- 
downs  cast  off  by  the  local  undertakers. 
The  job  of  cleaning  the  chimneys  was  done 
by  lowering  a  wire  brush  from  the  top  of 
the  chimney  and  collecting  the  ashes  at 
the  bottom.  These  ashes  which  were 
collected  were  sold  to  farmers  who  spread 
them  on  their  fields  to  kill  leeches.  Also 
used  to  clean  chimneys  during  this  period 


were  climbing  boys.  These  young  boys 
would  be  forced  to  climb  down  the  chim- 
ney, thus  cleaning  it.  Conscription  of  the 
destitute  in  the  flue-scraping  trade  was 
confirmed  by  Charles  Dickens  when  Oliver 
Twist  narrowly  escaped  being  handed  over 
by  the  workhouse  board  as  an  apprentice 
to  Mr.  Gamfield,  the  master  sweep. 
Oliver  was  very  fortunate  that  he  escaped, 
since  Mr.  Gamfield  attested  that  the  most 
humane  way  of  bringing  a  boy  down  from  a 
chimney  was  to  light  up  a  good  hot  blaze, 
"acause,  even  if  they're  stuck  in  the  chim- 
ney, roastin'  their  feet  makes  'em  struggle 
to  hextricate  theirselves. ' ' 

Probably  the  most  noted  folk  custom  or 
tradition  connected  with  the  chimney 
sweepers  was  their  festival  on  May  Day. 
Of  all  the  ill-treated  children  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  these  unhappy  sweeps  had 
the  hardest  lot,  and  anyone  whose  heart 
was  not  of  stone  pitied  them.  On  May  Day 
many  pennies  were  showered  upon  them, 
and  for  once  in  the  year  they  had  a  day  of 
happiness.  The  sweeps'  Jack-in-the-Green 
was  to  be  seen  on  every  May  Day  almost 
into  our  times.  Indeed,  there  are  elderly 
people  who  can  remember  it.  It  consisted 
of  a  large  hooped  frame  about  3  feet  in 
diameter,  covered  with  holly  and  ivy  and 
other  green  foliage.  It  was  curved  at  the 
top  and  surmounted  by  a  garland  of 
flowers  or  a  flag.  A  man  or  boy  walked 
within  it,  quite  unseen,  and  as  he  went 
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down  the  road  dancing,  the  contraption 
had  the  appearance  of  a  moving  mountain 
of  foliage.  A  crowd  of  chimney  sweeps 
made  up  the  procession,  their  clothes 
trimmed  with  gilt  paper,  and  their  black 
faces  reddened  with  a  crimson  pigment 
known  as  Dutch  pink.  At  the  head  of  the 
procession  marched  a  Lord  and  a  Lady. 
The  Lord  wore  a  rich  laced  coat,  an  em- 
broidered waistcoat  and  breeches,  and  a 
cocked  hat.  The  Lady  was  usually  a  boy, 
dressed  very  gaudily  in  woman's  clothes, 
with  a  fashionable  headdress.  At  intervals 
during  the  procession,  they  would  stop, 
and  the  Lord  and  Lady  would  execute  a 
dance  together  while  the  sweeps  beat  time 
with  a  brush  or  shovel.  When  the  dance 
was  over,  they  handed  around  the  Lord's 
hat  to  collect  money  from  the  spectators.  It 
was  believed  that  Mrs.  Montague  inaug- 
urated the  sweeps'  yearly  festival  because 
her  own  son  had  been  kidnapped  and  sold 
as  a  sweep.  This  has  been  disproved  be- 
cause this  celebration  originated  before 
the  days  of  Mrs.  Montague. 

Although  Shakespeare,  in  his  rare  men- 
tion of  sweeps,  took  the  doomful  view  that 
"Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must/ As 
chimney  sweeps,  come  to  dust",  popular 
folklore  held  that  a  sweep  was  a  lucky 
person  to  meet  by  chance.  Some  held  that 
he  should  be  bowed  to  and  greeted  re- 
spectfully; others  believed  that  if  you  first 
spat,  and  then  wished  upon  seeing  him, 
that  your  wish  would  be  granted. 

In  England  even  the  profession  of  chim- 
ney sweeping  itself  could  have  been  con- 
sidered part  of  English  folklore.  It  was  part 
of  the  material  folk  culture  in  England 
because  it  met  the  criteria  of  that  label. 
The  art  of  chimney  sweeping  was  passed 
orally  from  master  to  apprentice  through 
the  generations. 

The  role  of  the  chimney  sweep  in 
England  has  changed  drastically  since  the 
times  of  Dickens.  Today  the  English  sweep 
is  a  highly  regarded  and  highly  paid  pro- 


fessional. He  has  become  a  technician  in 
his  field.  The  apprentice  system  is  still 
used  by  modern  chimney  sweeps  in  Eng- 
land. The  modern  sweep  has  also  changed 
the  approach  to  sweeping  the  chimney.  He 
now  works  from  the  bottom  up,  using  a 
series  of  flexible  screw-in  rods. 

International  connoisseurs  of  domestic 
decarbonization  will  be  shocked  by  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor's  judgment  that 
in  the  United  States,  "Amazingly,  the 
technology  of  cleaning  chimneys  remains 
stuck  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  sweep  must 
still  climb  the  roof,  lower  a  weighted 
device  down  the  chimney  by  rope,  and  col- 
lect the  pile  of  sooty  scrapings  left  behind 
in  the  fireplace.  It  is  a  wonderment  how 
these  heavy-laden  and  tile-traversing 
mountaineers  manage  to  keep  their  footing 
and  their  top  hats  on. " 

The  above  method  of  cleaning  chimneys 
cited  by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  is 
the  method  used  by  Westfield's  own 
chimney  sweep,  James  Morrow,  who  is 
also  a  math  teacher  at  Westfield  High 
School.  He  says  that  it  is  impractical  to 
approach  the  chimney  from  the  bottom 
because  all  the  soot  comes  down  in  your 
face.  Also,  one  main  objective  of  the 
modern  day  sweep  is  cleanliness  which  the 
bottom  approach  would  make  more  diffi- 
cult. 

Mr.  Morrow's  inquiry  into  the  field  of 
chimney  sweeping  began  over  10  years 
ago  while  he  was  still  attending  college  at 
A. I.e.  He  had  seen  the  increase  in  the  use 
of  wood  to  supplement  other  forms  of 
heating.  Wood,  he  realized,  gave  off 
creosote  when  burned.  This  creosote  could 
be  dangerous  if  not  cleaned  yearly  from  a 
chimney.  He  had  gained  some  knowledge 
in  chimney  construction  while  working 
summers  for  a  construction  firm.  Finally 
he  realized  there  was  a  need  for  a  local 
sweep,  since  no  other  one  was  operating  in 
this  area.  These  all  motivated  him  to 
become  a  chimney  sweep. 
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Due  to  the  lack  of  information  on  the 
subject  and  an  even  greater  lack  of  teach- 
ers, he  was  forced  to  invent  his  own 
methods  and  tools  for  cleaning  chimneys. 
He  devised  a  basic  plan  on  how  to  clean  a 
chimney.  He  bought  his  wire  brushes 
from  Worcester  Wire  Brush  Company  and 
fitted  them  with  fiberglass  rods.  He  made 
special  attachments  for  his  industrial 
vacuum.  He  then  went  to  work,  and  by 
using  the  trial  and  error  method  learned 
from  his  experiences.  He  changed  things 
in  his  method  which  were  not  good  until  he 
perfected  them.  He  has  now  added  an 
assistant  to  make  his  work  easier.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  things  which  the 
helper  is  still  not  qualified  to  do. 

Mr.  Morrow  said  that  business  is  good 
and  has  been  steadily  increasing  over  the 
last  few  years.  To  clean  a  chimney  com- 
pletely it  takes  him  anywhere  from  1  to  2 
hours  at  a  cost  to  the  consumer  of  $35.00 
for  the  first  flue  and  $20.00  for  each  addi- 
tional flue.  When  asked  how  many  chim- 
neys he  does  in  a  year,  he  could  only 
reply,  "Hundreds."  His  busiest  time  of 
the  year  is,  naturally,  fall  when  people  are 
preparing  for  winter. 

All  of  the  preceeding  information  on 
local  chimney  sweep  James  Morrow  may 
not  seem  related  to  folklore  as  such.  But 
when  this  information  is  closely  examined, 
it  appears  that  this  man  and  his  profession 
are  the  beginnings  of  a  folk  trade  in  Amer- 
ica. This  man  was  not  taught  nor  did  he 
read  how  to  be  a  chimney  sweep.  In  a 
sense  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field.  Of 
course  there  were  some  sweeps  working  at 
this  time  in  America,  but  none  of  these 
were  in  his  immediate  field  of  reference. 
Maybe  it  would  be  better  to  localize  this 
achievement  by  calling  it  the  beginning  of 
the  chimney  sweep  trade  in  western  Mass- 
achusetts. Now  it  is  up  to  this  man  to  con- 
tinue this  trade  by  spreading  his  know- 
ledge to  his  assistant,  as  a  master  would 
teach  an  apprentice.   He  has  already 


been  asked  by  several  people  to  teach 
them  his  trade,  but  he  has  not  done  so, 
due  to  lack  of  time. 

In  a  greater  sense,  chimney  sweeping 
in  America  might  be  termed  a  survival  or 
rebirth  of  chimney  sweeping  in  Dickens' 
London.  The  support  of  this  theory  lies  in 
the  fact  that  someone  such  as  Morrow 
would  need  some  basic  underlying  knowl- 
edge of  chimney  sweeping  before  he 
undertook  the  task  of  starting  that  trade. 
This  knowledge  was  available  and  prob- 
ably was  gained  early  in  life  when  he  was 
reading  or  hearing  stories  of  Dickens' 
London. 

All  admirers  of  Mary  Poppins  will  be 
gratified  to  learn  that  James  Morrow  and 
all  chimney  sweeps  in  America  still  array 
themselves  for  business  in  the  traditional 
"chim  chim  cher-ee"  livery  of  top  hat, 
black  tails,  and  tattered,  sooty  scarf. 
They  do  not  do  thid  because  they  lack 
money  and  must  wear  hand-me-downs. 
There  is  much  more  behind  this.  Mr. 
Murrow  summed  it  up  when  asked  why  he 
wears  a  top  hat  and  tails  to  sweep  a  chim- 
ney. He  replied,  "It's  traditional."  Thus 
the  American  chimney  sweeps  have  a  sur- 
vival custom  from  the  time  of  Dickens' 
London. 

Those  Americans  who  partake  in  the 
chimney  sweep  trade  have  recently  united 
themselves  into  a  Chimney  Sweep  Guild 
which  is  based  in  Portland,  Maine.  With  a 
membership  of  close  to  500,  its  main  intent 
is  to  unify  the  trade.  Its  goals  are  to  set  up 
standards  for  the  profession,  set  rate 
schedules,  and  make  the  public  aware  of 
the  need  to  have  their  chimneys  swept. 
Mr.  Morrow  has  already  taken  steps  in 
the  right  direction  for  the  last  goal  by 
holding  public  seminars  at  South  Middle 
School  in  Westfield  on  the  subject  of 
chimney  sweeping. 

This  newly  formed  guild  recently  spon- 
sored the  first  annual  chimney  sweep  com- 
petition at  the  Big  E  in  West  Springfield. 
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This  competition  drew  sweeps  from  all 
over  the  country  to  compete.  This  has  the 
potential  for  becoming  a  major  folklore 
event  in  America.  As  more  sweeps  begin 
working,  this  event  may  very  well  become 
a  traditional  celebration  among  them. 

Any  member  of  the  guild  who  finds  him- 
self stuck  on  an  icebound  roof  with  his 
weighted  brush  jammed  sold  halfway 
down  the  flue  may  be  grateful  to  know  that 
the  heavenly  authority  to  whom  he  should 
pray  for  miraculous  intervention  is  Saint 
Florian,   who  was  sadly   martyred  by 


drowning  in  A.D.  304.  Saint  Florian  is 
the  patron  saint  of  both  chimney  sweeps 
and  soap  boilers,  and  thus  serves  to  pre- 
serve his  dustier  clients  about  their  grimy 
duty  and  afterward  to  ensure  that  they  are 
provided  with  the  detergent  means  to 
make  themselves  immaculate. 

The  above  information  is  the  basis  on 
which  chimney  sweeps  of  America,  in- 
cluding Westfield's  own  James  Morrow, 
should  take  their  place  in  the  folklore 
annals  of  our  own  time. 
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They  say  to  live  a  moment  when  the  moment  is  here. 

They  say  to  look  away  from  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Tomorrow  is  time  and  tommorrow  is  here. 

The  living  is  dying  so  our  death  is  too  near. 

They  say  to  laugh  softly,  our  joy  is  too  great. 

They  say  to  cry  loudly  for  fear  He  will  leave. 

Our  prayers  are  answered  with  words  from  the  weak. 

The  shadows  have  deepened  and  truth  does  not  shine. 

They  say  there  is  life  where  the  sleeping  lay  buried, 

The  dreams  of  the  living  come  true  in  the  end. 


by  Silvia  Whitman 
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Eldward  Taylor 
Pastor  And  Poet  Of  Westfield 


by  Steven  Garcia,  Marie  Gelgut 
and  Elizabeth  Pitoniak 


Considered  by  critics  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  American  Colonial  poets,  Edward 
Taylor  lived,  wrote,  and  preached  right 
here  in  Westfield,  Massachusetts!  He  left 
England  in  April,  1668,  in  order  to  avoid 
taking  the  oaths  required  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  of  1662  which  were  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  own  Calvinistic  beliefs. 

He  went  first  to  Boston  where  he 
attended  Harvard,  and  he  arrived  in  West- 
field  in  December,  1671  after  an  "arduous 
trip  on  horseback  in  the  dead  of  winter". 
And  in  Westfield  he  remained  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  a  total  of  fifty-eight  years. 

During  his  years  in  Westfield  he  was 
minister  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  an  influential  citizen,  a  farmer, 
and  also  the  town  doctor,  since  he  had 
"studied  the  crude  medical  lore  of  his 
time".  It  is  surprising  that  a  person  who 
was  so  busy  had  time  to  write  poetry  also. 

The  wilderness  town  of  Westfield  was 
in  an  extremely  vulnerable  spot  during 
King  Philip's  War  (1675-76),  and  many 
people  from  other  small  towns  fled  to  the 
relative  safety  of  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts. However,  Edward  Taylor  prevailed 
upon  his  neighbors  to  stay  at  home,  and 
luckily  there  was  no  major  attack  upon 
Westfield.  It  was  not  until  1679,  when  the 
anxieties  of  the  war  had  subsided  that 
Taylor  was  ordained  minister  of  the 
church,  where  he  remained  until  old  age  as 


a  beloved,  if  sometimes  controversial, 
pastor. 

Rev.  Taylor  married  Elizabeth  Fitch  in 
1674  and  in  the  fifteen  years  of  their  mar- 
ried life  she  bore  him  eight  children. 
Unhappily  five  of  the  children  died,  as  did 
Elizabeth  in  1689.  His  second  wife  was 
Ruth  Wyllys  from  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
She  bore  him  six  children  and  helped  him 
raise  the  surviving  three  from  his  first 
marriage. 

Tying  in  with  his  ministry,  his  poetry 
dealt  almost  entirely  with  religious  exper- 
iences. In  fact,  religion  dominated  all 
aspects  of  his  life,  even  his  marriage,  as 
is  shown  in  his  proposal  to  his  first  wife: 

Westfield,  Mass.,  8th  day  of  the 

7th  month,  1674. 

My  Dove:  -  I  send  you  not  my 
heart,  for  that  I  hope  is  sent  to 
Heaven  long  since,  and  unless  it 
awfully  deceived  me,  it  hath  not 
taken  up  its  lodgings  in  any  one's 
bosom  on  this  side  of  the  royal 
city  of  the  Great  King;  but  yet  the 
most  of  it  that  is  allowed  to  be 
layed  out  upon  any  creature  doth 
safely  and  singly  fall  to  your 
share. 

Rev.  Taylor  believed  firmly  in  the 
"Doctrine  of  the  Elect"  which  held  that  it 
was  foreordained  by  God  who  should  go 
to  heaven  and  who  should  go  to  hell.  He 
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believed  the  Bible  literally  and  was  sure 
that  he  himself  was  one  of  the  "Elect" 
who  would  go  to  heaven.  His  poems  often 
speak  of  the  joy  of  the  knowledge  of 
"Grace".  His  poetry  shows  the  influence 
of  John  Donne  and  other  metaphysical 
poets  and  also  the  influence  of  the  Bible. 
He  referred  to  himself  as  "God's  music  or 
as  playing  music  in  praise  of  God.  The 
notion  of  man  as  God's  music  derives  from 
medieval  times  when  Christ  was  depicted 
as  being  stretched  on  the  cross  like  the 
strings  on  a  harp." 

His  Puritan  beliefs  in  predestination  and 
the  union  of  the  Elect  with  Christ  are 
demonstrated  repeatedly  in  his  poetry. 
The  title  of  one  of  his  longer  works,  an 
allegory,  illustrates  this:  "God's  Deter- 
mination touching  the  Elect:  and  the 
Elects'  Combat  in  their  Conversion,  and 
Coming  up  to  God  in  Christ  together  with 
the  Comfortable  Effects  Thereof. ' ' 

Some  of  Taylor's  poems  dealt  with  or- 
dinary, daily  events,  and  even  these  were 
given  religious  significance.  For  example, 
he  wrote  poems  using  as  topics:  a  rain- 
storm, a  freezing  wasp,  a  fly  in  a  spider's 
web,  his  wife  at  her  spinning,  and  lighting 
a  fire  with  flint  and  steel.  In  each  case  he 
related  the  ordinary  event  to  God  and  his 
divine  care.  Eight  of  his  poems  are  elegies, 
one  of  which  is  a  very  moving  one  written 
on  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  His  longest 
poem  is  untitled  and,  although  it  appears 
to  be  unfinished,  it  contains  21,500  lines 
of  verse.  It  is  a  history  of  Christianity  and 
deals  at  length  with  martrydoms. 

Besides  writing  verse  of  his  own,  Taylor 
also  transcribed  many  volumes  by  hand 
and  even  bound  them  himself.  Of  the  one 

• 


hundred  volumes  he  left  when  he  died,  two 
can  be  found  in  the  Westfield  Atheneum. 
One  of  these  is  entitled  An  Extract  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  which  was  set  forth  at 
large  by  Petro  Soane  Polano .  .  .  The 
second,  bound  in  hogskin  and  500  pages 
long,  is  Origen  against  Celcus. 

Records  of  other  people  of  his  time  state 
that  Rev.  Taylor  was  an  eloquent  preacher. 
Although  he  often  used  lines  of  poetry  in 
his  sermons,  none  of  his  poetry  was  pub- 
lished until  1937.  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  he  may  have  forbidden  his  family  to 
publish  his  poems,  but  there  is  no  written 
evidence  to  back  up  this  belief. 

After  a  long,  active  and  useful  life, 
Edward  Taylor  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven.  His  grave  can  be  found  in  the 
Mechanic  Street  Cemetery  in  Westfield. 
His  epitaph  describes  him  as  an  "Aged, 
Venerable  and  Pious  Pastor". 


Material  for  this  article  came  from  the 
following  books: 

James,  Edward  C.  and  Roscoe  Scott. 
Westfield,  Mass.  1669-1969.  Westfield 
Tricentennial  Assoc.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
1919,  Westfield,  Mass.,  1968. 

Lock  wood,  Rev.  John  H.  Westfield  and  Its 
Historic  Influences,  1666-1919.  Spring- 
field Printing  and  Binding  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  1922. 

Stanford,  Donald  E.  Edward  Taylor. 
Univ.  of  Minn.  Pamphlets  on  American 
Writers,  No.  52.  Univ.  of  Minn.  Press, 
1965. 
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The  Hunt 

by  Gene  Libardi,  Jr. 

Bundled  warm  in  symbolic  red  and  black  plaid. 
Head  and  breast  glowing  in  flourescent  contrast 
to  the  rolling  wilderness 
I  sit,  motionless,  with  iron  in  hand,  protected  by 

my  towering  snow-covered  pine 
As  the  chilling  wind  whispers  across  the  white  mountain, 
the  reality  and  the  beauty  of  the  hunt  rushes 
suddenly  to  greet  my  thought. 

The  hunted?  No. 

The  wilderness,  the  beauty,  the  tranquility,  the  reality. 

The  scheme  of  life  focuses  into  view  giving  detail 
a  piggy-back  ride. 
The  trees,  wrapped  and  preserved  for  the  sun  of  the  summer-afti 

proudly  boast  of  their  sparkling  glaze  of  ice. 
The  beech,  clutching  her  brown  dead  leaves  through  the  cold 

of  the  winter,  is  reluctant  to  let  fall  her  children  of  doom. 
The  wise  white  birch,  speckled  with  the  black  of  ages, 

wishes  his  skin  were  true  white  again. 
His  sister,  the  yellow  birch,  stealing  golden  rays  from  the 

sun  herself  and  reflecting  them  as  if  they  were  her  own. 
The  prince 's  pines  peeking  through  the  snow,  watching 

the  fascinated  world  around  them. 
The  snow,  glittering  colors  through  its  prism  of  white, 

blankets  the  Earth  through  its  winter  months. 

No  deer  has  passed. 
Is  the  day  lost? 


This  poem  is  dedicated  to  my  grandfather,  Carl  Libardi,  and  to  my 
father,  Eugene  Libardi.  It  was  with  them,  on  their  land  in  Chester,  that 
the  hunt  took  place  and  which  inspired  this  poem. 
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A  Swinger  Of  Hemlocks  ? 


by  William  Baillargeon 


The  Montgomery  Road  Area  of  West- 
field  is  one  of  my  favorite  areas.  I  don't 
care  for  the  residential  sections  or  the 
school,  but  my  favorite  places  lie  beyond 
the  turnpike  overpass.  To  be  more  speci- 
fic, I  especially  like  the  wooded  area 
between  Montgomery  Road  and  Wyben. 
My  grandparents  live  up  there  so  I've  been 
going  up  there  since  I  was  real  little. 

I  have  spent  countless  hours  in  that 
woods,  building  log  cabins  and  treehuts. 
I  also  spend  much  of  my  time  just  climbing 
tall  trees  to  view  the  surrounding  country- 
side. 

I  remember  one  time  I  went  climbing 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  spring.  You 
could  tell  it  was  really  spring  because  the 
air  still  carried  a  slight  chill  and  the  ground 
was  muddy  from  the  melted  snow.  I 
didn't  have  much  to  do,  so  I  decided  to 
climb  a  tree.  First  I  climbed  a  maple  tree 
which  was  about  a  foot  thick.  I  climbed  to 
where  the  branches  were  real  thin,  and 
then  I  looked  around.  I  was  just  about 
even  with  what  you  might  call  '  'the  roof  of 
the  forest".  I  looked  all  around  me  to  see 
all  the  deciduous  trees  that  were  just 
beginning  to  bud.  Amongst  the  deciduous 
trees  and  the  small  pines  I  spotted  the 
Grand-daddy  of  the  forest,  a  giant  hemlock 
tree.  This  hemlock  stood  a  good  thirty 
feet  higher  than  its  dwarf-like  neighbors. 
After  I  had  seen  it,  I  knew  I  just  had  to 
climb  it.  If  I  was  to  climb  it,  I  would  have 
to  get  going  because  it  was  four  o'clock, 
and  night  would  be  falling  soon. 


After  I  had  walked  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
through  a  swamp,  I  reached  the  tree.  I 
expected  my  feet  to  be  soaked  by  the  time 
I  arrived,  but  they  had  only  gathered  a 
little  mud.  I  was  now  ready  to  climb,  but 
there  was  only  one  problem;  the  tree  was 
so  big  that  its  first  branches  were  a  good 
fifteen  feet  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  I 
couldn't  shinny  up  the  trunk  because  it 
was  about  three  feet  in  diameter.  To  get 
to  the  first  branch  I  had  to  climb  a  smaller 
tree  and  then  jump  for  a  branch  on  the 
hemlock.  I  climbed  the  smaller  tree  and 
moved  out  onto  the  strongest  branch  I 
could  find.  Then,  without  thinking  about 
my  height  from  the  ground,  I  jumped  for  a 
branch  on  the  hemlock.  There  I  was  in 
mid-air,  fifteen  feet  up  in  Massachusetts 
air  space  when  I  realized  that  if  I  couldn't 
hang  on  when  I  reached  the  other  side,  I'd 
break  one  or  both  of  my  legs.  When  I 
reached  the  other  side,  I  probably  left  the 
imprints  of  my  fingers  on  the  branch ! 

Now  I  was  in  good  shape  so  I  started 
climbing,  twenty  feet, . .  .thirty  feet, . . . 
forty  feet, .  .  .fifty  feet, . .  .and  there  I  was 
about  ten  feet  from  the  top.  I  was  about 
twenty  feet  higher  than  the  surrounding 
trees.  The  view  was  unbelievable.  I  could 
see  all  the  plowed  fields  up  towards 
Wyben,  which  looked  like  a  checkerboard. 
I  could  see  all  the  ant-like  houses  that 
dotted  the  valley.  I  could  see  the  turnpike 
and  all  the  matchbox  cars  following  it. 
After  I  finished  admiring  the  view,  I  had 
to  finish  my  climb,  so  up  I  went. 
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I  no  sooner  reached  for  the  next  branch 
when  I  was  startled  to  the  point  of  almost 
losing  my  balance  by  a  loud  chirp,  I  was 
about  five  feet  away  from  a  nest  of  baby 
crows,  and  I  knew  I  was  in  for  trouble  if  I 
didn't  get  out  of  there. 

I  got  almost  all  the  way  down  the  tree 
when  the  first  crow  whizzed  by  my  head.  I 


looked  up  to  see  five  crows  swooping 
around  overhead.  I  didn't  wait  for  them  to 
come  and  get  me.  I  just  got  out  of  there  as 
fast  as  I  could. 

I  escaped  without  injury  and  had  no 
problems  getting  home,  but  when  I  told 
my  family  about  my  adventure,  they  were 
a  bit  skeptical. 
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Making  A  Latch  Hook  Rug 


by  Chris  Lorenz 


Making  a  latch  hook  rug  is  a  great 
challenge  and  should  not  be  attempted 
unless  one  is  totally  serious  about  it.  There 
are  many  steps  involved  from  the  time  the 
rug  is  started  until  the  time  is  is  hanging 
on  display.  The  materials  needed  for  this 
task  are:  various-colored  yarn  (about  two 
inches  in  length),  a  latch  hook,  a  piece  of 
white  canvas,  and  your  imagination. 

First  a  design  must  be  created  and 
drawn  upon  the  canvas.  It  is  necessary  to 
color  in  this  design  since  these  colors  will 
be  your  guideline. 

The  next  step  is  to  cover  the  edges  of  the 
canvas  with  masking  tape.  Then  take  a 
strand  of  yarn  that  matches  the  upper  right 
of  your  design.  Hold  the  yarn  under  the 
hook  with  your  index  finger,  making  sure 
that  the  yarn  is  just  ahead  of  the  bend  in 
the  hook. 

After  this,  the  canvas  is  to  be  folded 
back  along  the  first  row  of  your  printed 
design.  Then  the  hook  should  be  inserted 
into  the  first  hole,  passing  the  latch 
through  both  layers  of  folded  canvas. 

Now  pull  back  on  the  hook  until  the  latch 
stands  almost  vertical.  With  your  free 
hand  bring  both  ends  of  the  yarn  over  the 
latch  and  hold  them  between  the  latch  and 
the  hook.  Holding  the  yam  ends,  pull  the 
hook  back  until  the  latch  closes.  Then, 
releasing  the  yarn,  pull  the  hook  and  the 
ends  out  of  the  canvas. 


It  is  important  to  pull  the  yarn  ends 
upward,  thereby  tightening  the  knot.  If 
one  end  is  shorter,  pull  that  end  even  with 
the  other.  Hook  each  adjoining  row  across 
the  first  row,  using  the  correct  colors. 
Then  work  your  way  across  each  row 
below. 

As  the  display  of  your  rug  is  very  impor- 
tant, it  is  to  be  expected  that  you  should 
want  to  do  it  correctly.  The  first  thing  to  do 
in  order  to  ready  the  rug  for  display  is  to 
finish  it.  This  is  accomplished  by  placing 
the  rug  face  down,  holding  the  unhooked 
canvas  to  the  back  of  the  rug,  trimming 
the  unhooked  area  to  slightly  less  than  the 
width  of  standard  rug  binding  and  then 
sewing  the  binding  along  the  edges  of 
the  canvas,  mitering  the  corners. 

To  hang  the  rug,  a  piece  of  plywood 
must  be  cut  smaller  than  the  rug.  The  rug 
is  then  nailed  to  the  wood  along  the  four 
sides  and  in  several  inside  spots.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  yarn,  where  flattened, 
be  pulled  up.  For  a  smooth  pile  any  un- 
even strands  should  be  trimmed  after 
finishing.  The  "picture"  is  now  ready  for 
display. 

There  is  a  great  feeling  of  pride  and  a 
great  sense  of  accomplishment  when  your 
self-designed  rug  is  ready  for  display.  Just 
looking  at  it  tells  you  that  it  was  well 
worth  the  time  and  effort. 
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FLYING  FREE 


A  free  bird  flying,  like  our  internal  souls. 
Almost  soundlessly,  the  bird  powers  itself  with 
joy.  Wings  give  way  to  words  and  he  lands. 
But  then  with  gathered  anger  he  cries 
lifting  off  twisting  and  turning,  doing  aerial 
acrobatics  into  the  setting  sun. 

-  Linda  Billings 

Author's  Note:  This  article  has  been  written  in  memory  of  Linda 
Billings.  Linda  was  a  friend  who  died  in  late  1978  after  a  short  illness. 
She  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  a  sophomore  at  Westfield  High  School. 
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Remembering  You 


I  first  met  Linda  in  the  third  grade  at 
Juniper  Park  Elementary  School,  in  West- 
field.  She  was  smart  and  serious  about  her 
schoolwork,  but  fun-loving  too. 

Seventh  grade  found  us  in  the  same 
class  at  South  Middle  School.  During  that 
year  we  became  good  friends,  each  of  us 
learning  much  about  the  other.  School- 
work  continued  to  be  important  to  Linda, 
and  she  did  well  in  it. 

Linda's  free  time  was  divided  up  be- 
tween writing,  playing  the  flute,  and 
gymnastics.  Linda  had  become  interested 
in  gymnastics  when  she  was  nine.  As  she 
grew,  so  did  her  interest.  With  her  cus- 
tomary hard  work  and  dedication,  she 
made  the  top  team  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  She 
would  practice  every  other  night,  and 
attend  meets  on  weekends.  During  the 
summer,  she  worked  at  the  Y,  helping 
younger  girls  to  learn  gymnastics.  Around 
this  time,  Linda  began  writing  poetry.  She 
wrote  about  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 


by  Lisa  Kendall  and  Karen  Dunbar 


about  things  she  saw.  In  addition,  she 
played  the  flute,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  band. 

This  very  full  schedule  continued  on  into 
high  school.  I  saw  less  of  her,  but  we  re- 
mained close  friends.  Linda  had  a  full 
courseload,  including  German.  She  loved 
the  language  so  much  that  she  invited  a 
German  exchange  student  to  be  a  guest  in 
her  home. 

As  a  sophomore,  Linda  was  extremely 
busy  with  schoolwork  and  her  other  inter- 
ests. It  was  becoming  more  difficult  to 
balance  her  activities  and  her  schoolwork, 
but  the  harder  it  got,  the  harder  she 
worked.  Her  writing  became  more  pol- 
ished, and  her  hard  work  was  rewarded 
when  one  of  her  poems  was  published  in 
the  Galaxy,  the  school  literary  magazine. 
Shortly  afterward,  another  poem  was  pub- 
lished in  Stone  Walls.  Here  are  just  a  few 
of  Linda's  poems: 


SILENCE 
Silence  is  a  sound  like  none  other 
Quieter  than  wind 
whispering  through 
willow  trees 
A  sound  softer  than 
a  November  snow 
A  sound  more  beautiful 
than  the  cry  of  a 
single  flute  piercing 
the  evening  stillness 
Silence  is  a  sound  like  no  other  sound 
I  shall  ever  hear. 
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I  turn  on  the  radio  to  listen  to  music 
of  the  people 

I  open  my  window  to  listen  to  music 
of  nature 

But  each  in  its  own  way  is  a 
contemporary  sound 
Of  life,  love,  and  the  harmony 
of  nature. 


IT  IS  EARLY  MORNING 
The  moon  is  at  its  peak 
the  streets  seem  to  have  quieted  down 
and  only  after  dawn  has  begun  does 
everything  come  to  life. 
The  5:30  train  passes  through  a  dew 
covered  field  making  a  breeze  of  calm 
air  whisper  through  the  grass 
It  is  once  again  morning 
time  to  rise. 


LONELY 
How  lonely  is  the  cry  of  a  loon 
as  dusk  leaves  its  shadow  dancing 
across  the  stilled  waters. 
A  familiar  laugh  echoes 
as  if  to  say  "Here  I  am  and  you 
are  there." 

"Watch  me"  he  shall  cry 
and  all  is  silent. 


BEACH  AT  DUSK 
A  silent  seagull 

floating  above  glistening  waters 

A  desolate  beach, 

with  the  sunlight  barely  showing 

above  the  horizon 

The  greyish-blue  waters 

blend  into  the  sand  and 

only  the  ripples  among 

the  pools  of  water  can  be  heard 
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SPACE  TRAVEL  SUNSHINE 
Traveling  into  the  future  Sunlight  pierces  the  sullen  sky 

Going  far,  Flying  fast  Breaking  through  the  tormented  grey 

the  stars,  lit  with  candles  the  momentary  warmth  is  felt  every - 

whiz  by  us  with  great  where.  Smiles  still  cling  to  faces 

accuracy.  Light  and  time  moments  after, 

combine  to  cause  a  force. 
A  force  that  we  will  leave  by 
Forever. 


IF 

A  peak  of  which  the  mountain  top 
can  reach  no  higher  is  the  very  peak 
of  friendship.  A  point 
so  fragile 
so  minute 

the  slightest  whisper  of  angry 
breath  could  topple  this  mountain 
and  this  friendship. 
Near  the  end  if  this  great 
mountain  should  still  be  standing 
it  will  begin  to  wither 

break  down 
and  destroy  itself 
and  only  memories  will  be  left  to 
carry  the  weight. 


CHESTER 
The  wind  rushes  faster  than  all  time 
Leaves,  as  part  of  a  body  disengaging, 

strew  about 
All  is  silenced  by  a  single  breath 
there  is  one  sound  now, 

the  hush  hush  of  snow 


Linda  was  a  friend  to  everyone  she  met. 
She  was  always  available  when  anyone  had 
things  bothering  him.  She  would  listen  and 
do  her  best  to  help.  Sometimes,  when 
there  was  nothing  that  anyone  could  do, 
just  talking  it  over  with  her  helped.  She 
met  life's  challenges  with  courage  and  a 


sense  of  humor  that  made  her  very  special. 
There  is  no  way  she  can  be  replaced,  but 
the  lives  of  those  who  knew  her  became 
richer  for  the  experience.  I  feel  glad  to 
count  myself  among  them.  Linda  gave  me 
something  that  will  be  with  me  for  the  rest 
of  my  life. 
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Thoughts 


by  Joseph  Knapick 


As  I  stretched  my  tarp  over  the  frame- 
work I'd  built,  I  began  to  take  stock  of  the 
things  I'd  seen  over  the  past  week.  They 
say  it  happens  Uke  that  though;  you're 
gone  for  awhile,  and  then  it  hits  you  like  a 
brick. 

I  began  to  think  about  my  world  —  the 
world  I  brought  in  on  my  back.  A  tarp  has 
been  my  house;  the  pack  has  been  a  ward- 
robe, refrigerator,  and  moving  van;  it 
has  held  my  kitchen  and  my  bathroom. 

There  is  no  throwaway  society  here,  I 
thought  as  I  looked  down  at  the  battered 
pans  I  had  laid  out.  Veterans  of  many 
trips,  they  continue  to  serve  me  well, 
though  others  would  have  discarded  them 
long  ago.  My  stove  with  its  chipping 
paint  and  its  idiosyncracies  can't  compete 
for  looks,  but  I  like  it. 

In  a  short  time  I  have  my  house  built  and 
its  accessories  laid  out  the  way  they  always 
are.  My  pack  is  sitting  against  a  small 
tree,  my  walking  stick  against  the  pack.  On 
the  stove,  out  in  front  of  the  lean-to, 
water  is  simmering  for  stew.  My  bag, 
rolled  out  under  the  tarp,  is  ready  to  give 
me  warmth  and  comfort,  should  I  ask. 

This  is  my  other  world,  the  world  which 
I  enter  from  time  to  time.  This  world 
renews  my  sanity  for  another  bout  with 
civilization.  The  tranquility  of  my  sur- 
roundings heals  open  sores  in  my  soul. 
Once  the  street  is  distant,  one  becomes 
aware  of  silence.  The  forest  is  closing  its 
doors  now. 

Night  is  descending  on  my  little  world, 
and  soon  I'll  be  sleeping,  only  to  wake  up 
and  go  back. 
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The  Fire  Tower 


by  Eileen  Farr 


Snuggly  nestled  atop  Lair  Mountain,  the 
old  Tolland  fire  tower  sits.  It  is  located  off 
Belden  Road.  It  takes  fifteen  minutes  or  so 
to  hike  up  the  rugged  dirt  road  to  the 
tower.  Once  upon  a  time  it  was  a  key  look- 
out for  spotting  forest  fires.  In  fact,  the 
song  title  "On  a  Clear  Day  You  Can  See 
Forever"  describes  the  astounding  view. 
At  the  present,  however,  one  drawback  is 
mustering  enough  courage  to  make  the 
ascent.  The  stairs  are  rickety,  the  metal 
frame  is  somewhat  corroding  to  rust,  and 
could  it  be  your  eyes  playing  tricks  or  is  the 
tower  slightly  tilted  —  resembling  the 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa?  Anyone  wary  of 
his  equilibrium  shouldn't  chance  the 
climb.  As  is  true  of  reaching  higher  ele- 
vations, it's  best  not  to  look  down  until  the 
top  is  reached,  where  there  is  a  wooden 
cubicle  with  enough  standing  room  for 
three  or  four  persons.  The  shortness  of 
breath,  apprehension,  weaving  knees  — 
all  are  worth  the  final  effort.  The  view  is 
breathtaking.  Otis  Reservoir,  in  its  entire- 
ty, gleams  below.  Lakeside  cottages  dot 
the  shore.  Boats  of  all  sorts  skim  about  on 
the  lake  and  fishermen  glide  quietly 
about  the  marshes.  Mt.  Tom  is  visible  to 
the  East.  The  sky  blanketed  overhead, 
speckled  with  birds,  the  forest  spread 
beneath,  and  the  water  glistening  with 
sunlight  make  the  tower  venture  entirely 
worthwhile.  But  remember. .  .watch  your 
step  descending! 
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Maxie  Dziadzio 


by  Richard  Dziadzio 


One  person  most  memorable  to  me  is  my 
grandfather  on  my  father's  side.  His  name 
was  Maxie  Dziadzio  and  he  Hved  on 
Russellville  Road  in  Southampton,  Mass. 
He  was  a  lumberman  and  had  two  sons 
and  six  grandchildren.  He  had  many  out- 
standing qualities.  My  grandfather  died 
about  six  years  ago,  but  I  still  remember 
him  well. 

My  grandfather  was  a  very  giving  and 
caring  person.  My  brother  and  I  used  to 
divide  the  change  that  he  had  collected  up 
over  a  period  of  time.  It  may  not  seem  like 
much  now,  but  when  we  were  small,  a  jar 
filled  with  money  seemed  like  a  fortune. 
About  a  quarter  mile  from  his  house  down 
an  old  country  road  was  a  saw  mill.  He 
owned  it  and  operated  it  with  a  few  other 
men.  There  were  woods  surrounding  this 
mill  in  which  he  took  my  brother  and  me 
for  walks  all  the  time.  On  the  way  back  in 
the  car  he  would  let  my  brother  and  me 
ride  on  the  hood.  I  really  can  say  that  I 
don't  remember  one  sad  moment  I  had 
with  him.  He  gave  us  a  great  time. 

He  was  also  a  hard  worker.  His  whole 
life  was  spent  as  a  lumberman.  I  remem- 
ber he  worked  outside  in  the  winter  in  just 
a  shirt  when  the  temperature  was  well 
below  zero!  He  worked  from  dawn  to  dusk. 
I  can  remember  one  Christmas  when  my 
family  was  up  at  my  grandparents'  house. 
He  came  in  after  eight  o'clock  after  just 
delivering  a  load  of  wood. 

My  grandfather  was  also  a  very  tough 
man.  One  time  he  was  cutting  hay  with  a 
scythe  and  somehow  he  cut  himself  on  the 
arm.  The  blood  was  running  down  his  arm 
when  he  took  out  his  handkerchief.  In- 
stead of  cleaning  the  wound,  he  wiped  his 
brow,  put  his  handkerchief  back  in  his 
pocket  and  went  back  to  work. 
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He  also  owned  horses.  These  horses 
competed  in  drawing  weight,  and  much 
training  is  needed  to  be  successful  at  this. 
After  working  in  the  woods  all  day  he 
would  exercise  his  horses  which  took  much 
energy. 

Although  my  grandfather  died  several 
years  ago,  I  still  remember  him  as  though 
he  lived  only  yesterday.  He  was  an  incred- 
ible person.  I  guess  a  person  really  never 
dies  as  long  as  his  memory  lives  within 
you. 
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Stanley  Park 


by  Maureen  Gavin 


Stanley  Park,  located  in  Westfield,  is 
one  of  the  finest  parks  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts. People  from  all  over  come  to 
Westfield  just  to  see  the  park.  To  many 
groups  of  people  of  any  age,  it  is  used  as  a 
destination  for  an  entire  day  trip.  In  order 
to  see  all  Stanley  Park  has  to  offer,  a  whole 
day  or  more  is  needed.  Also,  to  write  of 
Stanley  Park,  a  whole  book  is  needed,  not 
just  a  paper.  However,  its  general  features 
will  be  summed  up  in  the  following  cate- 
gories: the  magnificence,  the  playground, 
and  the  seasons  of  Stanley  Park. 

The  magnificence  of  Stanley  Park  is 
captured  in  every  inch  of  it.  The  park,  in 
general,  is  split  into  two  well-balanced 
levels.  The  upper  level  contains  the  en- 
trance and  exit  ways,  plus  the  parking  lots. 
Walking  around,  one  can  observe  the 
unending  flower  gardens  and  splendid 
water  fountains,  one  of  which  lights  up  at 
night.  The  gardens  contain  lovely  flowers 
of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  colors.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Stanley  Park  is  famous  for  its 
amazing  rose  gardens.  There  are  also 
trails  marked  in  the  woods  for  a  relaxing 
walk.  Other  notable  features  are  the 
carillon  tower,  the  map  of  the  United 
States  made  from  slate,  and  the  dinosaur 
footprints.  After  seeing  this  much,  one 
may  think  he  has  seen  a  glorious  park 
already.  However,  the  lower  level  of  Stan- 
ley Park  is  admirable,  too.  This  area  may 


be  reached  by  stairs,  woodland  trails,  or 
via  a  Chinese  garden.  Here  in  the  pond 
section,  one  sees  a  blacksmith  shop,  a 
flower  and  rock  garden  made  like  a  huge 
map  of  the  world,  and  a  picturesque  water- 
fall. However,  the  major  attraction  is  the 
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pond  itself,  which  can  be  crossed  by  a 
small  covered  bridge  or  by  foot  bridges. 
Naturally  the  pond  features  swans,  gold- 
fish, and  turtles.  There  is  also  a  frog  pond 
which  contains  lily  pads.  The  real  beauty 
of  Stanley  Park  cannot  be  put  in  words,  but 
instead,  it  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. 

Stanley  Park  also  contains  another 
section  which  is  a  playground  area.  The 
playground  may  be  arrived  at  by  its  own 
entrance  or  by  stairs  from  the  pond  area. 
In  this  section  there  are  facilities  to  be 
used  by  all  age  groups.  Some  of  the  facil- 
ities are:  tennis  courts,  a  soccer  field,  a 
basketball  court,  swing  sets,  a  merry-go- 
round,  and  a  sand  box.  There  is  also  a 
separate  picnic  area  with  tables  and  fire- 
places, and  enough  open  fields  to  fly  kites, 
play  frisbee,  or  have  a  baseball  game. 


Unfortunately,  Stanley  Park  is  legi- 
timately open  only  from  Mothers'  Day  to 
Labor  Day.  However,  people  still  venture 
into  the  park  after  the  time  permitted. 
An  added  attraction  during  the  summer 
months  are  the  public  concerts  which  de- 
light all  who  hear  them.  After  Labor  Day, 
during  the  seasons  of  fall  and  winter,  the 
park  is  as  lovely  as  in  summer,  but  lovely 
in  a  different  way.  Although  there  is  no 
music  in  the  fall  and  winter,  a  trip  to  the 
park  out  of  season  is  a  must.  The  fall 
foliage  accents  the  park  so  well  that  one 
could  sit  for  a  week  and  absorb  the  wonder 
of  Mother  Nature.  The  playground  area 
does  remain  open  for  a  while  in  the  fall 
and  on  weekends  this  section  is  always 
bustling  with  activity.  During  the  winter 
season,  the  beauty  of  the  park  is  indes- 
cribable. All  the  trees,  statues  and  foun- 
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tains  are  covered  with  a  fluffy  layer  of  pure 
white  snow.  The  pond  is  usually  cleared 
for  skating,  and  cross-country  skiers  find 
the  park  a  paradise.  If  one  arrives  after  a 
new  layer  of  snow  has  fallen,  he  may  be 
able  to  see  the  imprints  of  a  rabbit,  a  bird, 
or  even  of  a  tumbling  rock!  More  likely 
though,  he  will  find  other  people  invad- 
ing what  he  thought  to  his  own  private 
hideaway. 

All  in  all,  Stanley  Park  is  a  magnifi- 
cent place.  It  can  be  visited  to  escape  life's 
difficulties,  to  explore  nature,  or  just  to 
ride  on  the  merry-go-round.  But  most 
important  is  that  it  be  visited  no  matter 
what  the  reason  or  the  season! 
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Memories  Of  Blandford 


by  a  Granddaughter 


We  stopped  at  the  cemetery  on  the  hill. 
The  grass  was  tall,  tangled  with  dandelions. 
Grandfather's  gravestone  looked  clean  and  shiny 

and  elegant  -  like  him. 
But  weeds  were  beginning  to  creep  around  the  base, 
And  the  metal  flagholder  leaned  crookedly  - 

the  frost,  I  suppose. 
'  'The  American  Legion  men  will  fix  it 

and  put  a  bright,  new  flag  in, 

for  Memorial  Day,"  Grandma  said. 
I  pulled  some  of  the  weeds. 
It  was  hard  to  think  that  he  was  down  there  - 

is  it  six  feet  down?  -  right  under  my  feet. 


Wearing  the  blue  suit  that  he  wore  when 

we  all  went  to  David's  wedding. 
"Grandpa,  I'll  remember,"  I  thought. 
I  tried  not  to  cry  so  Grandma  wouldn't  feel  bad. 

Then  we  went  to  the  old  house, 

empty  now,  but  humming  quietly  to  itself 

about  the  happy  times  it  knew 

when  we  were  all  there,  a  family. 
The  maple  trees  were  still  lifting  their  arms  over  the  house 

sheltering  it. 
The  lilacs  were  just  starting  to  blossom, 

sifting  their  sweetness  over  the  sloping  lawns. 
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Worthington 


by  Kevin  Wailgum 


Worthington  is  a  quaint  little  Berkshire 
town.  The  town  has  many  scenic  streams, 
woods,  and  houses.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
colonial  farm  houses  or  modern  A-frames. 

Many  people  come  up  to  the  town  to  ob- 
serve the  fall  foliage  in  late  September  or 
early  October.  Worthington  has  many 
fields,  woods,  and  streams  for  hunters  and 
fishermen.  Worthington  has  its  own  golf 
course  which  has  a  terrific  view  of  the 
area.  Snowmobiling  during  the  winter  in 
Worthington  is  great  fun  because  the  town 
has  many  trails  to  ride  on.  Many  acres  of 


the  town's  land  are  devoted  to  potato 
farming. 

The  people  in  Worthington  seem  to 
know  everything  about  everyone  in  the 
town.  They  are  all  so  friendly.  They  all 
honk  their  horns  and  wave  at  a  walker  as 
they  drive  by. 

It  seems  that  everyone  in  Worthington 
has  a  chain  saw,  plays  golf,  has  the  latest 
copy  of  Berkshire  Magazine,  and  drives 
a  Chevy.  Worthington  is  one  of  the  best 
towns  in  Massachusetts. 

•    •  • 
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My  Remembrance 

Of 

Albert  Brown 

A  FANTASY 
by  Beth  Goudreau 


When  I  was  eight,  my  family  owned  a 
boarding  house.  Most  of  my  time  was 
spent  doing  errands  for  our  boarders.  One 
man  I  got  to  know  very  well  was  Albert 
Brown.  He  was  a  man  whom  I  will  never 
forget. 

Albert  Brown  came  to  us  in  February  of 
1972.  He  was  from  Arizona  and  was  travel- 
ing in  the  east.  He  claimed  he  was  rich  and 
famous,  but  from  the  looks  of  him  I'd  say 
he  was  a  hobo!  He'd  talk  for  hours,  telling 
me  of  his  life.  One  story  I  thought  was 
touching  was  the  one  about  his  wife . . . 

She  was  a  librarian,  and  he  was  fresh 
out  of  college.  Young  Al  was  bringing  back 
a  two-year  overdue  book  when  he  met  her. 
It  was  love  at  first  sight!  They  were  wed 
within  a  year  and  really  enjoyed  life.  Two 
years  later  she  died,  and  Al  never  re- 
married. 

On  Sundays,  Albert  and  I  would  walk  in 
the  park.  He  wore  a  fine  suit,  and  I  was  in 
my  Sunday  best.  I  always  felt  majestic 
with  Albert.  His  stern  face  suggested  a 


powerful  king,  and  I  felt  like  his  queen. 
We  would  feed  pigeons,  eat  ice-cream, 
and  watch  little  park  plays. 

"Hobo"  Brown  left  four  years  later  and 
I  was  heart-broken.  He  said  it  was  time  to 
move  on  and  see  new  places.  He  died  in 
the  fall  of  '78. 1  was  reading  the  paper  that 
day  when  I  came  across  a  familiar  name: 
"Sir  Albert  Brown,  highest  paid 
actor  in  the  U.S.,  died  early  this 
morning  after  a  long  illness.  He 
leaves  no  relatives." 
It  hit  me  like  a  lightning  bolt!  He  didn't 
lie;  he  was  telling  the  truth.  Something 
snapped  inside  me,  and  I  broke  down. 
Albert  Brown  was  dead . . . 

A  part  of  me  died  that  day  along  with 
Albert  Brown's  obituary.  He  had  given  me 
something  to  hold  on  to,  something  only 
Albert  Brown  could  give,  his  love.  I 
cherish  his  gift,  and  I  am  truly  grateful  to 
him  for  it.  So,  in  this  paper,  I  thank  Mr. 
Brown  today  in  my  own  special  way. 
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"A  Good  Country  To  Be  In 


5> 


by  Eileen  Farr 


Hall's  General  Store  is  located  along 
the  course  where  Route  23  winds  its  way 
through  East  Otis.  Ida  Hall,  at  eighty -four, 
is  open  for  business  seven  days  a  week  in 
this  "New  England  Food  Store."  Her 
country  store  holds  a  special  charm,  from 
its  pillared  veranda  to  the  clapboards 
echoing  an  aura  of  bygone  days.  In  fact,  it 
is  Ida  herself,  in  her  warmth  and  congeni- 
ality, who  lends  to  sentiments  of  yester- 
days past. 

Ida  is  a  tiny,  frail  woman,  hair  wisped 
back  in  a  twisted  bun,  with  silvery  strands 


slipping  over  her  ears.  With  a  far-off  look 
in  her  slate  blue  eyes,  she  recalls  her 
father  building  the  store  when  she  was 
sixteen.  The  family  lived  upstairs  and  she 
has  remained  ever  since,  which  makes  for 
sixty-eight  years  of  storekeeping.  Content 
with  her  job,  she's  stayed  put  for  so  long 
because,  "it's  good  territory,  a  good 
country  to  be  in." 

In  the  disco-studded  era  of  today, 
politicians  come  and  go,  astounding 
records  of  athletic  endeavors  are  broken, 
and  Ida  admits,  "Oh,  it's  a  different  world 
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today  and  that's  about  all  I  can  call  it." 
However,  set  in  the  routine  of  daily  living, 
little  variation  crosses  her  path.  She  runs  a 
fairly  even  business,  with  a  steady  stream 
of  regular  customers.  The  products  she 
sells  are  advertised  on  the  sign  above  the 
porch:  "Hardware,  Dry  Goods,  and  Gen- 
eral Merchandise",  which  sums  up  the 
store's  existence.  Ida  remarks,  "Every- 
thing's about  the  same  as  it  always  has 
been." 

Lining  one  side  are  current  books  and 
magazines,  a  freezer  for  perishables,  and  a 
door  leading  to  the  adjacent  package  store. 
Along  the  other  wall,  a  long  slab  of  marble 
forms  the  soda  fountain  where,  believe  it 
or  not,  coffee  goes  for  only  15$.  Towards 
the  back,  where  the  shelves  are  lined  with 
groceries,  an  ancient  post  office  with 
accompanying  mailboxes  is  located. 
Directly  above  the  candy  counter  some 
whimsical  attractions  line  a  wooden  beam, 
namely  —  the  stuffed  figure  of  a  glassy- 
eyed  deer  staring  ever  forward,  the  head 
of  a  bearded  moose,  a  hunter  with  a 
crooked  nose,  originally  the  claw  of  a  dis- 
carded crabshell,  a  two-foot-long  snake 
skin  drawn  tautly  onto  a  plaque,  geese 
flying,  yet  not  moving,  and  the  remains  of 
a  trout,  seemingly  life-like.  The  three  cash 
registers  clang  in  unison  with  the  gas 
pumps  outside,  when  they're  in  use. 

Never  far  away  from  Ida  is  one  of  her 
numerous  cats.  They  spring  about,  curl  up 
on  the  swivel  seats  lining  the  coffee  coun- 
ter, or  sunbathe  on  the  porch.  Out  of 
curiosity,  the  question  arises  as  to  just  how 
many  kitty-cats  she  actually  owns.  She 
quietly  replies,  "Oh,  mercy,  I  don't  want 
to  tell  you."  As  it  turns  out,  she  has  nine- 
teen. Her  cats  are  useful  for  several 
reasons.  Obviously  they  keep  her  com- 
pany, darting  about  her  feet  or  snuggling 
in  her  arms.  Also,  they  essentially  see  that 
the  store  is  free  of  mice.  However,  certain 
public  authorities  don't  see  her  point  of 
view. 


"I've  had  lots  of  complaints  about  my 
cats  but  I  don't  pay  too  much  attention  to 
them.  I  like  my  cats,  and  besides,  a  place 
isn't  good  without  cats.  You  realize  how 
the  mice  could  run  around  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  and  all  around.  They  keep  the 
mice  out.  Then  someone  comes  in  and 
says,  'You  can't  have  a  cat!'  Well,  I  don't 
pay  too  much  —  I  don't  pay  any  attention 
to  them  if  I  can't  have  a  cat.  Why  make  a 
fuss  about  a  cat?  Here  a  cat  is,  catching 
every  little  mouse  he  sees  around,  and 
then  some  woman  will  come  in  and  com- 
plain and  the  officer  will  say  (mimicking), 
'You  gotta  get  rid  of  the  cats!'  I  tuck  them 
up  under  my  arms  till  they  get  out  of 
here." 

At  dusk,  the  last  of  the  sun's  rays  filter 
through  the  window,  as  yet  another  day 
draws  to  a  close.  Ida  cleans  out  the  regis- 
ters, locks  up  the  post  office,  tidies  up  the 
counters,  and  sweeps  the  dusty  wooden 
floor.  In  her  country  store  tucked  away  in 
the  Berkshires,  her  character  is  embedded 
in  her  way  of  life.  Ida  is  a  quaint,  sweet, 
down-to-earth  individual  and  one  can't 
help  sympathizing  with  her  viewpoint 
concerning  her  beloved  cats.  Over  the 
years,  life  goes  on  from  day  to  day,  with 
little,  if  any  alterations.  The  shop  is  closed 
for  the  day,  but  the  intriguing  charm  of 
Hall's  General  Store  is  mirrored  in  the 
image  of  Ida's  twinkling  eyes  and  bright 
smile. 
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Stage  Disaster  1826 


A  most  distressing  accident  occurred 
about  7  miles  west  of  this  place  on  Thurs- 
day evening  last.  The  stage  from  Albany 
was  overturned  near  the  foot  of  Bascom's 
Hill,  in  Westhampton,  and  the  passengers 
and  driver,  ten  in  all,  were  thrown  with 
violence  among  the  rocks.  Two  were 
killed,  two  had  a  bone  broken,  four  were 
badly  bruised,  and  two  escaped  unhurt. 
Mrs.  Livingston,  one  of  the  wounded, 
with  some  difficulty  reached  the  house  of 
Mr.  Jonas  Brewer,  about  20  rods  distant, 
and  gave  notice  of  the  disaster.  A  son  of 
Mr.  B.  (Mr.  B.  was  not  at  home),  repaired 
immediately  to  the  fatal  spot,  where  one 
of  the  most  horrid  spectacles  that  can  be 
imagined  presented  itself  —  two  horses 
were  lying  on  the  ground;  the  stage  was 
dashed  in  pieces;  among  the  fragments 
were  two  dying  men,  3  or  4  persons  se- 
verely wounded,  and  others  less  injured 
who  had  hardly  recovered  from  the  shock. 
The  young  man,  assisted  by  Mr.  Spencer 
Bridgman,  who  arrived  soon  after,  placed 
those  who  were  unable  to  walk  upon  a 
buffalo  skin  and  upon  pieces  of  the  stage, 
and  drew  them  gently  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Brewer.  The  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood soon  collected;  messengers  were 
despatched  for  surgeons,  and  the  wounded 
were  distributed  to  several  houses  in 
the  vicinity  —  Mr.  Brewer's,  Mr.  John 
Bates',  Messrs.  Elisha  and  Clark  Bridg- 
man's,  and  Messrs.  Israel  and  Spencer 
Bridgman 's,  and  from  these  benevolent 
families  they  received  every  kindness  and 
attention.  Dr.  Hooker,  of  Westhampton, 
and  Drs.  Flint,  Barrett,  and  Jennison,  of 
this  town,  soon  arrived  —  set  the  broken 
bones,  dressed  the  wounds,  &c. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  those  in  the 
stage  —  3  males  and  7  females. 

Eliah  Jones,  the  driver,  a  respectable 
young  man,  aged  about  28,  son  of  Mr. 
Elijah  Jones  of  Chesterfield.  He  was  so 
severly  injured  that  he  died  in  about  2 
hours. 

Charles  Tower,  aged  about  18,  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  Micah  Tower,  of  this  town, 
was  shockingly  bruised  and  expired  about 
8  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Goffe,  of  Millbury,  Worcester  coun- 
ty, has  his  thigh  fractured  —  is  doing  well. 

Miss  Russell,  of  Chesterfield,  had  her 
shoulder  badly  broken,  but  is  likely  to 
recover. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Dwight,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  Dwight,  of  Belchertown,  Mrs. 
Livingston,  of  Amsterdam,  N.Y.  (sister 
of  Mrs.  J.  Dwight)  and  her  daughter  12 
or  14  years  old,  were  considerably  in- 
jured. Mrs.  L.'s  infant  child  was  unhurt. 
These  four  proceeded  to  Belchertown  on 
Saturday. 

Miss  Delano,  of  New  Braintree,  was 
severly  bruised,  but  is  fast  recovering. 
Miss  Nye,  of  New  Braintree,  received  no 
injury. 

As  the  passengers  were  all  shut  up  in 
the  coach,  and  no  one  with  the  driver,  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
this  deplorable  accident.  The  driver  was 
a  steady,  careful  young  man,  who  had 
been  employed  on  the  same  line  3  or  4 
years.  We  cannot  learn  that  any  blame 
is  to  be  imputed  to  him,  or  to  the  stage 
proprietors.  There  was  a  little  snow  upon 
the  ground  that  fell  a  few  hours  before, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the 
horses  balled,  slipped,  and  inclining  to  the 
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side  of  the  road,  brought  all  of  the  wheels 
on  one  side  of  the  angle  of  a  swell  or  arti- 
ficial ridge  which  crosses  the  road  oblique- 
ly from  the  middle  to  the  sides  at  the 
place  of  the  disaster,  and  thus  upset  the 
carriage. 

There  are  some  bad  hills  between  this 


place  and  Albany,  but  we  believe  this 
route  has  been  as  free  from  stage  acci- 
dents as  any  other,  of  the  same  distance.  If 
we  are  rightly  informed,  this  is  the  first 
one  of  a  serious  nature  that  ever  occurred 
on  this  road. 


•    •  • 


Dump  Attendant 


by  Priscilla  Suriner  ofMiddlefield 


Sitting  alone, 

Reading  about  people  I  admire. 
Sometimes  reflecting 
On  thoughts  of  you. 
Looking  at  the  trees 
Noticing  the  colors  around 


Listening  to  the  wind  and  birds 
Feeling  the  sun. 

An  occasional  car  disturbs  my  reverie 

But  always  a  friendly  wave. 

Thus  I  spend  four  hours  at  the  town  dump. 
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The  Summer  Tree 

by  Deborah  Sharpies 
A  SHORT  STORY 


There's  a  big  old  oak  tree  in  my  back- 
yard. It's  been  there  as  long  as  anyone  in 
my  family  can  remember.  It  must  be  at 
least  100  years  old,  it's  so  huge.  That  tree 
has  been  a  part  of  my  life  since  I  was  very 
young.  There's  one  particular  story  I  feel 
I  should  tell. . . 

The  summer  that  I  was  5  years  old,  new 
people  moved  into  the  house  next  door  to 
us.  They  had  a  son  my  age,  named  Petey. 
We  became  close,  close  friends  in  those 
long,  lazy  afternoons  spent  swinging  from 
the  tire  swing  in  the  oak  tree's  branches. 
We  laughed  the  hours  away  under  the 
tree's  spreading  branches.  Each  scorching 
day  was  a  new  adventure;  each  dusky 
night  another  game  in  our  lives. 

The  next  year  —  Petey  and  I  were  six  — 
our  fathers  built  a  wonderful  treehouse  in 
the  sturdy  branches  of  the  old  oak.  We  got 
to  take  part  in  the  painting  as  our  job  and 
we  got  terribly  messy  with  the  paint  and 
our  excitement,  for  the  two  don't  mix.  But 
soon  enough  the  painting  was  all  finished 
—  and  so  was  our  beautiful  treehouse. 
From  its  vantage  point  we  watched  the 
world  spread  out  below  us  in  bold  splashes 
of  blue  and  green  and  gold.  Times  couldn't 
have  been  better  then,  and  even  now  all  I 
need  to  do  is  to  feel  a  strong  summer 
breeze  to  send  me  back  to  that  long-ago 
place  and  time. 

When  we  were  twelve  we  named  the  oak 
"The  Summer  Tree"  because  of  the  happy 
summers  we  had  spent  in  and  around  it, 
under  its  shading  branches  and  in  its 
leafy  crown.  We  played  wonderful  games 
of  "Tag"  and  "Hide-and-Go-Seek"  with 


our  cousins,  all  centering  around  The  Sum- 
mer Tree.  Even  in  winter  it  was  not  for- 
gotten. We  hung  suet  and  seed-balls  from 
its  branches  so  that  the  birds  and  little 
animals  would  not  go  hungry. 

Our  thirteenth  summer-the  eighth 
summer  of  our  friendship  —  was  marked 
by  endless  games  of  "War"  and  "Crazy 
Eights"  in  the  treehouse  which  we  had 
spent  all  spring  repairing.  The  radio 
played  constantly  —  good  old  tunes  like 
"The  Sound  of  Silence"  and  "Like  a 
Rolling  Stone".  Often,  Pete  would  play  his 
guitar  and  I  would  sing  of  the  things  that 
all  protest  singers  sing  of  —  peace  and 
war,  poverty  and  riches.  We  wrote  our 
first  song  together  that  year  —  an  anti- 
war ditty  called  "Send  Me  Home".  How 
true  that  was  to  become  we  didn't  know. 
The  war  in  Viet  Nam  was  the  furthest 
thing  from  our  minds  in  that  summer  of 
1964.  Or  at  least  our  part  in  it  held  no  sig- 
nificance. 

My  fifteenth  birthday  —  the  nineteenth 
of  June,  1966  —  was  marked  with  pleas- 
ure. We  discovered  true  love  in  a  friend- 
ship that  had  endured  all  seasons  for  ten 
years.  We  spent  countless  hours  in  the 
treehouse,  discussing  our  futures  —  I  was 
going  to  be  a  folksinger  and  tell  the  world 
of  all  its  problems;  he  was  to  become  a 
writer  of  social  commentary.  We  were 
blissfully  ignorant  of  money  and  of  The 
Establishment.  The  long,  lazy  days  of  the 
Summer  Tree  were  all  that  counted. 

On  my  sixteenth  birthday,  in  the  elev- 
enth summer  of  our  friendship,  he  gave 
me  his  highschool  ring  and  asked  if  I 
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would  marry  him  when  I  finished  school. 
I  agreed,  and  the  treehouse  in  the  Summer 
Tree's  lofty  branches  took  on  a  new  mean- 
ing as  we  discussed  marriage  plans.  We 
ignored  the  world  because  it  ignored  us  — 
and  we  simply  pretended  that  a  hell-hole 
called  Viet  Nam  did  not  exist.  If  worse 
came  to  worst  Pete  and  I  would  flee  to 
Canada.  Or  he  could  apply  as  a  Conscien- 
tious Objector.  Our  summers  were  too 
perfect,  our  time  too  precious  for  some 
idiot's  war  to  disturb  them.  We  would 
overcome  that  obstacle. 

In  our  12th  summer  as  friends  we 
became  genuinely  involved  in  the  anti-war 
protests.  We  fought  back  when  the 
spectre  of  the  draft  was  thrown  in  our 
faces  —  only  to  have  it  thrown  back  at  us 
once  more. 

Petey  was  drafted  and  failed  to  get 
Conscientious  Objector  status.  We  were 
both  18  in  that  summer  of  1969  when  he 
said  "goodbye"  to  me  underneath  the 
Summer  Tree.  He  was  to  be  gone  eight 
weeks  before  I  saw  him  again,  a  clean- 
shaven young  man  in  uniform.  We  sat 
under  the  Summer  Tree  and  discussed  our 
future.  I  had  been  accepted  into  a  college 
near  our  hometown  —  and,  we  supposed, 
the  wedding  would  have  to  wait  until  Pete 
left  the  Army.  Canada  was  out  of  the 
question. 

Shortly  before  he  left  I  picked  up  my 
guitar.  With  tears  stinging  my  eyes  and 


swelling  my  throat,  I  gave  Pete  a  rousing 
version  of  "Send  Me  Home".  We  cried, 
and  for  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  me  that 
he  might  not  return.  He  left  me  under  the 
Summer  Tree  —  crying.  I  was  to  cry  more 
over  the  months  to  come,  over  each  letter 
that  I  received  from  him.  It  was  August, 
1969. 

I  was  sitting  listlessly  in  the  swing  of  the 
Summer  Tree  in  early  May  of  1970  when 
the  news  came.  Pete  had  been  'killed  in 
action';  shot  down  over  some  remote 
village  in  Viet  Nam,  fighting  a  war  that 
wasn't  any  of  America's  business.  I  was 
too  shocked  and  angry  to  think.  I  climbed 
the  twelve  steps  to  the  treehouse  and  sat 
there  until  sunset.  Then,  in  a  fit  of  impo- 
tent anger  at  the  uselessness  of  Petey 's 
death,  I  tore  the  swing  from  its  moorings 
in  the  Summer  Tree's  branches  and  cast  it 
to  the  ground.  No  more  would  I  sit  under 
that  tree.  Its  days  were  done. 

In  the  years  since  Petey 's  death  the  tree 
has  begun  to  wither  and  die.  The  tree- 
house  has  begun  to  rot  and  the  birdhouses 
have  long  been  vacant.  Tomorrow  it  is  to 
be  cut  down.  Perhaps  when  I  see  the  Sum- 
mer Tree  —  the  best  thirteen  years  of  my 
life  —  laid  before  me  in  one  neat  pile,  it 
will  stop  being  a  nightmare.  Not  until  the 
Summer  Tree  is  laid  to  rest  can  I  believe 
that  it  really  DID  happen. 

Maybe  then  I  can  cry  
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Wolcott  Realty 

NORTH  ROAD  WESTFIELD 

Specializing  in  Country  Property 

To  BUY  or  SELL  call  us. 
We  have  many  exclusive  listings 

CALL  562-4778 

Route  20,  Chester 
(across  from  Post  Office) 

ANTIQUES 
BOOKS,  FURNITURE 
CHINA,  GLASS 
TOOLS,  TEXTILES 

Open  by  Chance 
354-6502 

a  total 

VEGETARIAN  RESTAURANT 
& 

COUNTRY  LIFE 
Packaged 
NATURAL  FOODS 

Lithia,  Massachusetts  268-7738 

EDGEHILL  FARM 

"Fresh  Milk  From  Our 
Own  Herd-Processed 
and  Packaged  on  Our 
Own  Farm" 

Visit  Our  Farm  Store 

Nash  Road 
Cummington,  Mass. 

also  available  at 
Local  Stores 
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RTE.  20    RUSSELL,  MASS 
Phone  862-3608 

Open  Seven  Days  A  Week 
Specializing  In  Pizzas,  Gnnders  &  Dinners 

ORDERS  TO  GO 

'  FRIENDLIEST  BAR  IN  THE  VALLEY' ' 

BEAR  SWAMP  GARDENS 
^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

n  n  U  UU  U  L  l>J  U  nU  I'JO   0*  Mi.MLtMo 

bred  and  grown  for  our  Berkshire  climate 
Visitors  and  inquiries  welcome.  List  on  Request,  ($1  refundable), 
Elinor  and  Henry  Clarke,  Bear  Swamp  Gardens. 
Bear  Swamp  Road  •  RD  5  •  Asfifield.  MA  01330 
Tel.  413-628-3248 

THE  A.  &  L.  MARKET 

Carl  Libardi,  Prop. 

GROCERIES  MEATS 
VEGETABLES 

Chester,  Massachusetts 

WESTFIELD  PHARMACY  ,  INC. 

Stanley  F.  Nowak,  Reg.  Pharm. 

Convalescent  Supplies  -  Cards 
Candy  -  Gifts 

Tel.  562-4411 

DO  rranKiin  oireei  *  wesiiieia,  iviass. 

We  Maintain  a  Complete  Record  of  All 
Your  Family's  Prescription  Purchases 

CUT  YOUR 
CHRISTMAS  TREE 

Spruces,  Firs,  Pines 
No  tagging 

MOSS  HILL  TREE  FARM 
Russell,  862-3815 

CLIFFORD  G.  PERO 

INSURANCE 

AND 

HUNTINGTON  HARDWARE  STORE 

Always  The  Best  Price 
Quality  And  Service 

Main  Street  Huntington 

RIVER  BREEZE  SHOP 

Rte.  112  •  Huntington,  Mass. 

Handcrafted  Gifts 
Antiques 
Books 
Plants  &  Herb  Teas 

Grace  Wheeler,  Prop.  •  Phone  1-667-3438 

PEASE  STORE 

Chester,  Mass. 
CLOTHING 
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REALTY  WORLD 

R.B.  SMITH  AGENCY 
Main  Street 

Williamsburg,  Massachusetts 


A  family  business  specializing  in  country  property.  Call  us  for  personal  and 
professional  service  in  marketing  your  property. 


Dick  Smith 
Worthington 
238-5853 


Nancy  Madru 
Montgomery 
862-3205 


Scott  Smith 
Williamsburg 
268-3632 


"Our  World  Revolves  Around  You" 


BRADFORD  P.  FISK 
Incorporated 

The  Corners  Grocery 

Telephone:  413-238-5531 
Worthington,  Mass.  01098 


CROSS  PHARMACY 

James  O'Grady,  B.S.,  R.Ph. 

1  West  Main  Street 
Huntington,  Mass.  01050 
Phone:  667-3055 


Convalescent  Aids 

Sales  &  Rentals 
Foods  plus  Vitamins 


ED'S  APPLIANCE 
& 

HOME  IMPROVEMENTS 

Wood  Stoves 
Delivery  &  Installation  Available 
Expert  Advice 

Hours:    Mon.-Sat.  9-5:30  •  Fri.  9-8 

25  Main  Street  •  Huntington 
667-3660 
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MOLTENBREY'S 
MARKET 

serving  the  people  of  Huntington 
for  25  years 

FRITZ  MOLTENBREY,  Prop. 


DUPELLE'S  VARIETY  -  RESTAURANT 
Route  20  -  Huntington,  Mass. 

Orders  to  go 
Call  667-3008 

EXPANDED  MENU 
HOMEMADE  PIZZA  &  ITALIAN  FOOD 
COMPLETE  FOUNTAIN  SERVICE 
CIGARETTES  •  CANDIES  •  DRY  GOODS 


CUMMINGTON 
SUPPLY 

Main  street    •  Cummington 


Lumber 


634-8868 

Building  Materials 


Bendi 


Abrasives 
Division 


Chester  and  Westfield  Facilities 


The  Bendix  Corporation 


A  major  manufacturer  serving  ttie  Automotive, 
Aerospace-Electronics,  Industrial-Energy  and  Shelter  Markets. 
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ORTHINGTON 
OUSESMITHS 


Energy  Efficient  Custom  IHomes 

Dealers  in: 
Urethane  Insulation  Products 
(Commercial  &  Residential) 

Hygroponic  Greenhouses 

Heritage  Homes 


Ned  Jalbert 
296-4738 

Win  Donovan 
238-5341 


Clubs -Schools 
Organizations 


OUR  SPECIALTY 

Programs  —  Booklets  —  Newsletters 

WE  ARE  A  ONE-STOP  SHOP:  Full  lime  staff  of  typesetters 

,     ,     ,  and  paste-up  artists  trained  witti 

...  ttie  latest  tectiniques  and  nnost 

Let  us  quote  on  your  upcoming  g^^gnced  equpment  available, 
job  and  you  may  be  m  for  a 

surprise!  We  offer  mint  quality  Complete  on-premises  printing 

work  on  all  in-tiouse  printing  facilities  and  finistiing  depart- 

for  a  reasonable  price.  ment. 


Mint  Printers 

UT  •  CAMERA  WORK  •  PRINTING  •  FINISHING 

O  56Z-0U0 


TYPESETTING  •  LAYOUT  •  CAMERA  WORK  •  PRINTING  •  FINISHING 

FAST 

COMPUTERIZED 
TYPESETTING 


BISBEE  BROTHERS 


Gateway  A«t« 


Serving  the  Hilltown  Area 


1  Basket  Street 
Huntington 
667-3101  667-3102 


Hardware 
Lumber 
Paint 

CHESTERFIELD,  MASS. 
Tel.  296-4755 
Serving  the  Hllltowns  since  1919 


HAVE  YOU  CHECKED 
YOUR  HOME  LATELY 
FOR  LURKING  FIRE 
HAZARDS?  DO  IT! 
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^^Ifyou  stop  and  think  about  it,  it  seems  that, 
written  word  aside,  the  most  enduring  mon- 
uments to  man  ^s  creativity  and  hard  work  are 
built  of  stone. 
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